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THE PIONEER 


“Know Your Utah Week” 

January .4 to 10, 1953 
By Dr. Milton R. Hunter 

“Know Your Utah Week” will be com¬ 
memorated from January 4 to January 10, 
inclusive. This is the seventh year that the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers have sponsored this 
important event. It is planned that each 
year in the future during a week’s time, 
which will include January 4—Statehood 
day, the Sons of Utah Pioneers will con¬ 
tinue to sponsor this project. 

The theme which shall be presented and 
stressed this year is, “Preserving Our Pio¬ 
neer Heritage.” The objectives are to help 
the citizens of the Salt Lake Valley, as well 
as the people of the various communities 
throughout the entire state, to become 
more conscious of the historic landmarks 
left them by the noble founders of Utah 
and to stimulate them to take steps im¬ 
mediately to preserve their pioneer herit¬ 
age. 

The program as arranged by the com¬ 
mittee will consist of approximately thirty 
radio addresses given during the “Know 
Your Utah Week.” All radio stations 
throughout the Salt Lake Valley have been 
very generous in donating free time for 
these programs. Bishops, Sunday School 
officers, M.I.A. officials, ministers of all 
religious denominations, school officials, as 
well as officers of service clubs, have been 
invited to put on appropriate programs 
related to the theme. 

An unusual feature of the “Know Your 
Utah Week” will be the visiting of the 
various important historic sites in Salt 
Lake City by members of the three Salt 
Lake City chapters of the Sons pf Utah 
Pioneers, accompanied by other important 
invited guests. A bus will be chartered 
for this purpose; and treks will be made oil 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday to these 
historic landmarks. 

There are probably few if any other 
states in the Union which have as rich a 
historical heritage as does Utah. In fact. 


in her pioneer history, this state holds a 
unique place in many respects among her 
sister states. Only a few of these unusual 
historical events and important shrines will 
be mentioned in this brief article. 

For example, the colonization of this 
state marks the beginning of land settle¬ 
ment of the Rocky-Mountain West, just 
as Jamestown marks the beginning of land 
settlement of the United States. Also, the 
birth of irrigation and its development on 
a noteworthy scale among Anglo-Saxon 
peoples was here in the Salt Lake Valley. 
Mormon irrigation set a pattern for the 
gigantic irrigation projects of the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries in all of 
the western states, making possible the 
reclaiming of thousands and thousands of 
acres of arid lands. The desert has really 
been made “to blossom as the rose.” 

The Utah pioneers conducted the first 
schools for Anglo-Saxon children in the 
Great West. The University of Deseret 
(Utah) has the distinction of being the 
first institution of higher learning estab¬ 
lished west of the Mississippi River. 

No state has or has had a larger number 
of important historical landmarks than has 
Utah. Among them are the Social Hall, 
erected in 1852, and tom down in May, 
1922; the Salt Lake Theatre, erected in 
1861-1862, and torn down in 1929; the 
old City Hall; the old Public Square, 
where the first irrigation was done and 
where the City and County Building now 
stands; Ensign Peak, which Brigham 
Young saw in vision before coming to 
Utah and which he and others climbed 
only two days after the pioneer leader 
arrived in the Valley; and, last but not 
least in importance, the old Pioneer Square 
or Pioneer Park, located on Third South 
at Second West. Here the Old Fort was 
erected on a ten acre block the first fall 
after the arrival of the founders of Utah 
in the Salt Lake Valley. Another ten acre 
fort, known as South Fort, was added on 
the south, and another on the north, 
known as the North Fort, that winter. 
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Schools in the Old Fort 

The Old Fort on Pioneer Square was 
the site of the first anglo'saxon educational 
training center in Western America. Here, 
the magnificent position which Utah holds 
in matters educational today had its begin' 
ning. 

Scarcely before their homes in the Fort 
were completed, a school was started 
wherein the children in the camp could 
receive educational training. 

The first classes were held in October, 
1847, in a small round tent on the west 
side of the south extension of the Old 
Fort (near 3rd West Street between 4th 
and 5th South Streets). Pieces of logs were 
used for seats and a small camp table for 
a desk. The first teacher was Miss Mary 
Jane Dilworth, aged seventeen years. She 
later married President F. A. Hammond 
who at one time presided over the San 
Juan Stake of the L.D.S. Church. 

In January, 1848, Julian Moses began 
teaching school in his little log house in 
the Old Fort . 


By November, 1848, a school room 30 
by 40 feet was built to completion on the 
north interior side of the Old Fort just 
east from its northwest comer. That 
would place it on the south side of the 
present 3rd South Street, just east from 
Third West Street. Oliver B. Huntington, 
brother of Dimmick B. Huntington, 
famous Indian missionary and interpreter, 
began teaching in this school in November, 
1848 and occupied this position until Feb' 
ruary, 1849. 

On August 10, 1888, there appeared 
in the Deseret J^ews a letter to the Editor 
of that paper written by Oliver B. Hunt' 
ington in which is given a very interesting 
description of this school in the Old Fort. 
It reads as follows: 

The first schoolroom in this Territory 
was located in the north' string (of 
houses) near the northwest corner of 
the “Old Fort.” . . . Most of the houses 
were all built as part of the fort wall, 
with port holes for defense in case of 
an attack by Indians, and generally with 
(Continued on following page) 


Many of the great events of the forma' 
tive period in Utah history transpired in 
the Old Fort. This fort marks the loca' 
tion of the first Anglo-Saxon settlement in 
the Great Basin. Here the first American 
flag was raised over this territory, then 
Mexican domain. The laws which gov' 
emed the Momon pioneers during their 
early sojourn in this valley were formu' 
lated in the Old Fort. Mormon coloniza' 
tion in the Great West began here. This 
spot is to the history of all of Western 
America what Jamestown and Plymouth 
Rock are to the history of the Atlantic 
seaboard states, or to the original colon' 
ization of America. 

Some of the historical buildings have 
been replaced by other buildings and so 
nothing can be done as far as they are con' 
cemed; but providentially the ground 
where some of the memorable historic 
events occured is still availabe. Replicas 


of the original historical buildings could 
be placed upon those sites. Such is the 
case with Pioneer Park. 

Now is the time for the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers and all lovers and admirers of 
the marvelous pioneer heritage which is 
ours to unite in our efforts to preserve 
Pioneer Park and restore there the Old 
Fort in every detail as it was originally. 
We should make of it one of the most 
memorable and outstanding historic shrines 
in Western America. Only by preserving 
this landmark and other famous ones can 
we pass on to our children a fullness of 
their pioneer heritage. Therefore, as Sons 
of Utah Pioneers, let us preserve this 
heritage and perpetuate the pioneer spirit 
that sanctified this land to a righteous 
cause, that our children may be proud and 
more appreciative of the heroic deeds of 
their pioneer ancestors—the founders of 
Utah. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
a six-light window opening to the inside 
of the Fort. The roofs consisted of 
poles or split logs laid close together and 
covered with cedarbark or rushes that 
grew about the marshes. Such was the 
general make-up of the first schoolroom, 
with an immense quantity of dirt piled 
on the flat roof as a probable protection 
from the rain. For the floor we had a 
similar—but more solid material than 
that of the roof-hardened clay. The one 
window was just large enough for six 
panes of 8 x 10 inch glass; but we lacked 
the glass and it was not to be had for 
there was not a store in all this Terri¬ 
tory. 

And while I think of the matter, we 
jiid not need any glass, for we had no 
sash and there was no saw mill to be 
found anywhere west of the Missouri 
River. So we were wont to take some 
cotton cloth and oiling it—or rather 
greasing it, we would then tack it to 
what primitive window frames we had. 
Where the cloth or grease came from, I' 
can’t remember. But our main depend¬ 
ence for light was on fair weather when 
we could have the door open. 

For writing tables, some man’s wagon 
box was torn to pieces and laid on 
trestles. Seats or benches were made in 
the same way. Our stove was a fire¬ 
place—a real spacious liberal fireplace, 
in which we burned cedar or sagebrush. 
But we were so healthy and warm¬ 
blooded then that we needed but little 
outside fire to keep us warm. 

Books, then, as now, were the main 
objects of interest in the fitting out of 
a schoolroom. Could students in the 
B. Y. Academy see our stock or supply 
of books in that first school, it would 
afford them unlimited amusement. 
School books were about as useless then, 
as one could imagine, in the preparation 
of young people to live in a civilized 
world after having been plunged, 
through persecution, into the wild and 
unexplored regions of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains—there to seek a stopping place in 


which to live in peace. Instead of books, 
our first great'problem was to ascertain 
if we could obtain a living from, the 
products of the soil. 

So the Book of Mormon, Bible, Doc¬ 
trine and Covenants, Voice of Warning, 
Towne’s Reader and Speller, Cobb’s 
Speller, the English Reader, Ruger’s and 
three other kinds of arithmetic books, 
Kirkham’s and Murray’s Grammars 
were used. In fact, any kind of book 
that had escaped the fire to keep from 
over-loading the teams or in any way 
imperiling the long journey across the 
plains, were used. 

The room I taught in was 30 x 40 
feet in size and was furnished and fitted 
up by my brother, Dimmick Hunting- 
ton. For this, it was provided in the 
agreement, that he was privileged to 
send his own children to the school 
without further obligation. I com¬ 
menced the school in November, 1848 
and closed it in February, 1849. I had 
between thirty and forty scholars. 

In my schoolroom, Curtis E. Bolton 
taught the French language in the eve¬ 
nings and for its use, I was permitted 
the liberty of the school and the bene¬ 
fits of his instruction. 

In December, 1848, Judge W. W. 
Phelps commenced a school in the 
North Fort. 

This interesting description of the first 
school in the Old Fort, given by the man 
who was its preceptor and whose brother 
furnished and fitted it up, is a most inter¬ 
esting historic document. From it, on the 
restoration of the Old Fort, a close dupli¬ 
cate of the first school in the West can be 
provided to the end that future generations 
may see and know of the conditions under 
which the first anglo-saxon educational in¬ 
stitution in Western America was con¬ 
ducted. It is doubly important for here 
Utah’s magnificent school system had its 
beginning—here the first seed was sown 
in the development of that culture that 
was yet to command the admiration of the 
world. 
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A MARKET PLACE OR A SHRINE 


By Bryant S. Hinckley 


The Old Fort was occupied by the pioneers from the 
fall of '47 to the spring of '49; primitive in construction it 
served as protection against Indians and as an economy in 
housing. Providentially, the park where it stood has been 
preserypdf^or a hundred years. ;Now something must be 
done with it .a It must either be sold and become a market 

'I Jy.' ; ‘ ' 

place or it>must be preserved arid the Old Fort restored,. 
and made a shrine. ? } '. ; ^ ' 

The record shows that this fort was foremost among 
the places immortalized by the deeds of our forebears. Of 
all the chapters on colonization the one written on this old 
Square in Salt Lake City is among the most noteworthy and 
extraordinary in the colonization of America. 


It marks the location of the first Anglo-Saxon settlement 
in.dfiis vast area. It was there that the. American flaq was 
first raised dyer this domain, then Mexican territory. The 
fir|t school for Anglo-Saxon children was held within its walls. 
Normerhbnaybui^ no granite shaft, 

however high; coulcPfi f^lie^o@i^(#H fiiibns what took 
place on that square like the restoration of the Old Fort 
and the buildings which stood within its walls. It was not a 
battlescarred fortress—not a single shot was ever fired in 
its defense. It was not the center of bloodshed and tragedy; 
on the contrary, it was the center of gladness—of hope—of 
work—and worship—of cheer, culture, kindness and orderly 
living—the nucleous of a great empire. 

Let us preserve the park, restore the fort and perpet¬ 
uate the pioneer spirit that sanctified that sod and inspired 
that generation to deeds that should make their children 
forever proud and grateful. 
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Old City Hall 

Old City Hall, located at 120 East First 
South is doubtless one of the most his- 
torically interesting civic buildings west 
of the Mississippi, River. Erected during 
the Civil War period at a cost of $70,000 
this red sandstone structure was the pride 
of its builders and occupants. Richly car¬ 
peted and furnished it was the scene of 
entertainment for thousands of distin- 
quished visitors many of whom commented 
on the excellency of the wood graining 
and painting which adorned its interior. 

For a period of 30 years, 1864 to 1894, 
it served as the seat of the local city gov¬ 
ernment and during much of the period 
housed the judicial and legislative depart¬ 
ments of the Utah Territory. It was here 
that most of the territorial laws were de¬ 
bated and either killed or passed. Public 
school laws were here enacted and appro¬ 
priations made for the first University of 
Utah buildings. Graduates from the Uni-» 
versity receive their diplomas today by 
authority of a law passed by the legislature 
in Old City Hall in 1884 which permits 
the issuing of degrees. The bill under 
which women for the first time in history 
exercised their voting franchise was passed 
and enacted into law in this building in 
1872. 

It Was in this historic shrine that one 
of Utah’s first daily newspapers, the Daily 
Telegraph had its inception on July 4, 
1864. It was conceived of necessity by 
reason of the blasphemous attacks on the 
Mormon populace by the Vedette, a gen¬ 
tile paper issued by the Fort Douglas mili¬ 
tary personnel. The Telegraph was the 
forerunner of the Salt La\e Herald. In 
this building provision was made for light¬ 
ing the city by kerosene, then subsequently 
by gas and finally by electricity. The old 
mule car city transportation system was 
here authorized and later the electric street 
car franchise granted. 

The idea of America’s first department 
store operated on a cooperative basis and 
to be loiown as Zion’s Cooperative Mer¬ 


cantile Institution grew out of a meeting 
of all territorial merchants called in Oc¬ 
tober, 1868 by Brigham Young. It was 
held at Old City Hall and there these 
business pioneers determined the necessity 
of introducing a cooperative plan in order 
to stabilise the commercial and financial 
resources of Utah. About four years later 
the legislative assembly of 1872 passed a 
law providing for a constitutional con¬ 
vention which resulted in application for 
admission to the Union. 

Although purely civic in its purpose, 
this building provided space for the first 
meetings of the Deseret Sunday School 
Union board. It was during this formative 
period in which many of the policies gov¬ 
erning our present day L D S Sunday 
Schools were adopted. Catholics were 
equally privileged periodically holding 
masses there in one of the assembly rooms 
during the construction of their first 
cathedral. 

Old City Hall, perhaps, has more than 
fulfilled its original expectations as to ser¬ 
vice. It is now bathed in its own lore and 
basks in the memory of its eventful past. 
Dirty and unadorned it is a far cry from 
the day its 1700 pound bell from its cupola 
sounded the fire alarms and curfews and its 
tower clock chimed the time of day. It is 
descrepit of appearance but not hopeless of 
restoration. It can and doubtless will be 
reclaimed and established as a museum 
and center for dispensing the history of its 
illustrious heyday. 


COVER: Old City Hall as depicted on 
the Cover is from an architect’s drawing 
by Edward O. Anderson. 


Every man and woman who has talent 
and hides it will be called a slothful ser¬ 
vant. Improve day by day upon the capital 
you have. In proportion as we are capaci¬ 
tated to receive, so it is our duty to do. 

—Brigham Young. 
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Dr. Alfred V. Kidder 
To Speak at 
SUP Luncheon Club 

Dr. Alfred V. Kidder, Director of 
Archaeology, Carnegie Institution, Wash' 
ington, D. C., will be the speaker at the 
noon luncheon of the Sons of Utah Pio- 
neers Luncheon Club January 14, 1953, 
according to an announcement- made by 
club president, N. G. Morgan, Sr. 

Often referred to as Dean of American 
Archaeologists, Dr. Kidder will stop over 
enroute from New York to Guatemala 
City, his headquarters for directing Cen- 
tral American research. While here he 
will be sculptored by Dr. Avard Fairbanks. 
The bust will be cast into bronze and 
added to the S U P Hall of Fame. 

Dr. Kidder is also Vice-President of 
the New World Archaeological Founda¬ 


tion, a fact-finding and non religious organ¬ 
isation recently founded through the efforts 
of Thomas Stuart Ferguson of Oakland, 
California. Mr. Ferguson, Foundation pres¬ 
ident, is co-author with Dr. Milton R. 
Hunter, of the recent book entitled, An¬ 
cient America and the Boo\ of 'Mormon. 

Dr. Kidder’s talk will relate to the 
archaeological reconnaissance and excava¬ 
tions of ruins in the Book of Mormon 
lands of Central America and Southern 
Mexico now in progress under the direc¬ 
tion of the Foundation. N W A F has 
employed Professor Pedro Armillas, one 
of Mexico’s foremost archaeologists, as 
Field Director to supervise exploratory 
activities. He will be assisted by William 
Sanders of Harvard University and John 
Sorensen and Gareth Lowe of the Depart¬ 
ment of Archaeology, Brigham Young 
University. 
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Dr. Clarance C. Little 
SUP Speaker 

Eminent among the scientists of today 
is Dr. Clarence Cook Little, head of one 
of the world’s most remarkable research 
institutions, the Roscoe B. Jackson Me¬ 
morial Laboratory of Bar Harbor, Maine. 
Dr. Little could be thought of as a leading 
pioneer of today in the field of Biological 
Sciences for he is doing a work comparable 
to any pioneering done in any age. He is 
venturing into the unknown realms to find 
trails which may make the paths and high¬ 
ways easier to locate by the large number 
of research scientists traveling forward to¬ 
wards a land of promise as real as those 
sought for a few generations ago. How¬ 
ever, instead of a land to find by ox teams 
and covered wagons, many of the new pio¬ 
neers of today are in the field of the cul¬ 
tures. They face a realm of promise with 
its many challenges. They look to the 
future with interest that the on-coming 
generations may reap the benefits of health, 
happiness and longevity and greater abun¬ 
dance of and significance to life. Thus, 
all of humanity will be affected and bene¬ 
fited by the great trail blazing work being 
done by this great scientist in the field of 
cancer, heart and circulatory trouble, kid¬ 
ney disorders, diabetes and other constitu¬ 
tional diseases. 

Through his friendship with Dr. Avard 
Fairbanks, arrangements were made to fea¬ 
ture Dr. Little as a speaker at the monthly 
meeting of the Sons of Utah Pioneers 
Luncheon Club. While here he sat for a 
portrait bust sculptured by Dr. Fairbanks, 
which will be among those to be completed 
in bronze and remain here in the West in 
recognition of the pioneers of today in 
various fields and activities. 

In the speech he delivered at the S U P 
Luncheon on December 10th, 1952, Dr. 
Little stated that as an “Old American” 
—descendant of early American families— 
he felt the need to find Americans who 
are lighting the fires that count most in 
life. He feels that pioneering in science 


and democracy have grown apart. “Many 
are adopting a guaranteed philosophy,” he 
says. “We have lost the feeling of pio¬ 
neering in research. Yet without research 
the advancement of science would have 
never been possible. 

“The Mormon pioneers came to this 
part of the country because of great faith. 
They had no guarantees, yet they accom¬ 
plished so much. Research needs the same 
keys—pioneering and faith. You people of 
Utah have this heritage. Now you should 
not be content to rest with what you have, 
but rather, take what you have out of the 
mountains again and give it to the rest of 
the world.” 

Dr. Little went on to say that pioneering 
must not be dead in man but that “there 
is great danger in the world today of ‘cut¬ 
ting out’ the pioneering spirit. The jour¬ 
neys along which one travels in life is 
greater than the goal. Faith is greater than 
the guarantee. People of Salt Lake must 
be pioneers themselves. They are actually 
a part of their ancestors—a living bridge 
back to their parents.” Dr. Little admon¬ 
ished his hearers and their fellow Utahns 
to put forth an abundance of the pioneer¬ 
ing spirit that the millions who visit us 
annually may feel its influence. 

“The big thing to show,” he went on 
to say, “is that pioneering is not a work 
shop nor a school, but the continuation of 
the pioneering spirit in each individual. 
In other words, the decentralization of 
contact with God, or the bringing down 
to earth of the spiritual and its dissemina¬ 
tion to all men, or what a fellow ta\es with 
him out of church and puts into practical 
every day life. 

“What one’s deeds are is pioneering. 

“Utah with is peculiar heritage could 
be the nation’s center for maintaining this 
point of view. That is the responsibility 
of every one not just a few. That is also 
why democracy is good:. It frees men so 
they can pioneer. However, men shouldn’t 
buy democracy to gain this freedom, by 
continually bombing each other. This is 
terrible! ( Continued on following page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

“Liberty and truth must come from 
what man is and what he does with the 
great truths he has, not from what domin' 
ance by force he holds over others. 

“Our democracy enjoys the most com' 
fortable civilisation the world has yet de' 
veloped. Despite its advantages, there are 
danger signs.” Dr. Little noted that mans 
whole drive is for material gains, thereby 
complicating his civilisation. “The ma' 
terial life boomerangs and enslaves his 
spirit. People make these material gains 
the end not the means to grow. They are 
trying to buy freedom and happiness. Man 
does not realise that the ‘clock of time’ is 
ticking on and he has stopped his spiritual 
progress. Liberty and truth must come 
from what man is, not from what he has 
in his hands. How far man can divorce 
himself from material things is what makes 
for real progress. Every individual should 
develop immense humility. That makes 
him realise he is a part of a great stream 
of life and he must do his part.” 

Dr. Little has boiled down a working 
definition of truth. He says that great 
truths, are never complicated. To him 
“the criteria of great truth is that it has 
to be simple, contagious, spiritual, and 
universal.” He feels that truth consists of 
four main topics. “The first one is work— 
unselfish work for others and hard work 
by the individual.” He points out that 
“man is the only creature who has the 
spiritual gift to work for more than mere 
survival. Man has the spirit to wor\ for 
ideals, dreams and hopes.” He also feels 
that it is sacrilegious to preach “less work 
and more pay.” He asks, “how can a proud 
man face himself and preach that doctrine? 
The materialistic greed of certain classes 
sways one from pride in work. Just think 
of those whom you love and revere and 
you’ll find they work hard. Work is 
dignity. Laziness gets one down. This 
‘work'less'expect'more pay’ idea is worse 
for the country than anything else. If the 
Communists want to destroy the United 
States all they need do is to get us all to 
be lazy. All great men today are the ones 


that work hard and find that they have 
more than they dreamed of having.” 

“The second great truth,” according to 
Dr. Little, “is love—love of one’s self and 
other people and other’s point of view. 
One has very little happiness if he doesn’t 
share with others when they need it, still 
keeping an open mind,. Love covers all the 
points of a great truth and is exemplified 
more in the teaching of Christ than any 
other. 

“The third great truth is a sense of 
humor or a sense of balance between the 
human side of man that is capable of mis' 
takes and the spiritual side of man that is 
the beautiful and good. No one is perfect, 
therefore, man must be balanced enough 
to have a sense of humor over his own 
mistakes. 

“The fourth great truth is man’s relation 
with the infinite. To fulfill this relation' 
ship man must have a child'like faith that 
is unbreakable and unharmable. Everyone 
should have a tremendous thankfulness for 
just being alive. 

“These four truths, WORK, LOVE, 
SENSE OF HUMOR and FAITH are 
.great principles to guide us along the jour' 
ney of pioneering and are just what this 
country needs. We can move toward 
eternity in unity, vision, and comfort to' 
gether. Then the individual can light up 
the world.” Hearing Dr. Little’s address 
one is convinced that there are yet new 
frontiers and pioneering to be done in 
many, of the physical sciences and also 
along the spiritual and mental pathways. 

With all the prominent activities which 
have consumed his attention. Dr. Little is 
a firm believer in the family life and its 
tradition. The father of five children, he 
was accompanied to Salt Lake City by his 
gracious wife, Beatrice W. Johnson Little. 
She, too, is an outstanding biologist in her 
own right and assists him both in details 
at the laboratory and in public relations 
work of the institution which he heads. 

A great'great grandson of Paul Revere, 
Dr. Little was born in a suburb of Boston. 
He is a big, jovial man, straight forward 
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and sincere, yet he bears a very subtle 
sense of humor. He started his research 
carreer while a sophomore at Harvard in 
1907. At that time Mendel's laws of 
inheritance—based on the Austrian’s ex¬ 
perimental crossings of tall and dwarf peas 
in a monastery garden—had recently been 
published iii the United States. These new 
findings fascinated Dr. Little and he began 
working with heredity in animals, par¬ 
ticularly with mice ,which was then an 
entirely new field. A few years later when 
a fellow doctor interested him in cancer 
through inheritance, Dr. Little started to 
breed brother-to-sister and parent-to-child 
to keep the animals as identical in inheri¬ 
tance as living creatures could be so that 
the data and results could be accurate. 

When given an appointment to the 
University of Maine, Dr. Little rook his 
mice colony along with him. There, in 
1922, he became, at thirty-four, the na¬ 
tion’s youngest college president. He took 
his Colony of animals to Ann Arbor three 
years later when he became President of 
the University of Michigan. It was while 
at Michigan and on an occasion when he 
went from there to the West to deliver 
an inaugural address in Oregon for the 
new president of the University of this 
State that he became acquainted with Dr. 
Fairbanks, then a young professor in the 
University of Oregon. 

It was near this time that Roscoe B. 
Jackson, president of the Hudson Motor 
Car Company, Edsel Ford, President of 
the Ford Motor Company, Richard H. 
Webber, head of the J. L. Hudson Com¬ 
pany, a Detroit department store, and 
others, caught the vision of Dr. Little’s 
idea and supported him substantially with 
funds to build a great laboratory in Bar 
Harbor, Maine. Here Dr. Little could 
devote most of his time to research. 

As well as the positions of responsi¬ 
bility mentioned, he has also been Manag¬ 
ing Director of the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer since 1929, Re¬ 
search Associate for the Carnegie Institute, 
Assistant Director of the Station for Ex¬ 


perimental Evolution and either director, 
president, or chairman for approximately 
forty-one other such beneficient institu¬ 
tions. Thus he has been rendering years 
of outstanding service to numerous worthy 
organizations. 

The Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Labor¬ 
atory has the largest collection of bizarre 
mice in the world, numbering around 
1,000,000 in all. Approximately 400,000 
of the laboratory’s mice are sold annually 
to other laboratories throughout the 
United States and many foreign countries. 
Another 160,000 are kept just for breed¬ 
ing purposes. The laboratory has now 
more than 60 strains of inbred mice which 
Dr. Little declared are “absolutely essen¬ 
tial tools of research in laying the founda¬ 
tion for fundamental” research—a solid 
platform of facts under various disease 
problems. It is not primarily the concern 
of the laboratory to find the “cure-all” 
but to assist all scientists in their searches 
and researches. Thus it is the endeavor 
to aid freely the many pioneers of today 
in cancer, heart disease, tuberculosis, kid¬ 
ney disorders, diabetes ,etc., in the many 
institutions which employ material and 
findings from these laboratories. 

When the problems of these diseases 
will be solved, the remedies ascertained, 
and the biological cultures, serums, anti¬ 
gens, or vaccines found which will eradi¬ 
cate the killers of men( as death destroying 
as any war of man against man) these 
benefits and new fields of promise will 
almost surely trace back to Dr. Little and 
his pioneer work at Harvard, Maine, 
Michigan and Bar Harbor. 


The earth and all the planetary systems 
are governed by the Lord; they are upheld 
by his power, and are sustained, directed, 
and controlled by his will .—-John Taylor. 

The ideas of a general atonement and 
redemption, entertained by ancient heathen 
nations, were derived originally from the 
teachings of earlier servants of God. 

—John Taylor. 
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Harvey Fletcher—-Pioneer 
In Our Modern W ay of Life 

By Dr. Carl J. Christensen 

The world in which we now live is very 
different from the world in which we lived 
at the time Harvey Fletcher entered the 
University of Chicago in 1909 to study 
physics. In the intervening years there has 
been a greater change in our way of life 
than in any previous thousand years. In 
1909 the Edison phonograph was still a 
very ‘squawky’ devise with a big tin horn. 
‘Wireless’ was still the dot and dash affair 
of the Morse Code. Moving pictures 
(silent) had not yet been offered to the 
public as a multiple reel feature. The one 
reel films, without color, were the lowest 
form of slapstick comedy, and these were 
seen only through a peep hole at the state 
fair or in the Penny Arcade. The washing 
machine was a hand-driven affair and a 
dark spot in the reminiscences of those 
who had to turn this wooden contraption' 
for mother. Modern plastics had not yet 
appeared, the celluloid collar being the 
only interesting plastic device. Ladies’ 
stockings were coarse and thick and un- 
interesting, and their skirts stirred the dust 
as they moved about. The horse and buggy 
was the important local conveyance, the 
automobile being a very noisy buggy which 
ran sometimes and had to be hauled out of 
the mud by a horse as it became mired in 
the all too frequent bottomless mud pud' 
dies. ‘Get a horse,’ was the admonition 
of every smart young lad to those hardy 
souls who dared to pioneer into the realm 
of automotive transportation. The aero' 
plane was still a box kite made of bicycle 
tubing. A well'shined pair of shoes was 
seldom seen in church because if the shine 
had been good when one left home, the 
mud or the dust or both would have spoiled 
the effect by the time the church was 
reached. 

This was the age of the twelve'hour day 
and the six'day week. But for the injunc¬ 
tion from Sinai, it would have been a 
seven'day week. Even the citizen of the 


United States was in a large measure a 
slave to the obtainment of the physical 
necessities of life. Today, on the average, 
every man, woman, and child has at his 
command 38 slaves. These are mechanical 
slaves, powered by the flow of electrons 
through wires and evacuated enclosures, 
and by the combustion of strange new fuels 
inside the internal combustion engine. 
These slaves give him the physical neces- 
sity of life with relatively little expendi' 
ture of personal time and energy. 

Certainly the world is different in 1953 
from the world of 1909. It perhaps is no 
better spiritually or morally, but it is a 
more pleasant and interesting place in 
which to live, and it does allow man the 
freedom, if he wills it so, to pursue the 
intellectual, aesthetic, and spiritual values 
of life. This change has come about be¬ 
cause a few modem pioneers, of which 
group Harvey Fletcher is a member, have 
had inquiring minds, have dreamed dreams, 
and have had the courage, intelligence, 
and fortitude to push these dreams through 
to realities. 

In 1909 when Harvey Fletcher entered 
the University of Chicago, the electron 
was only an interesting new idea which 
had originated in inquiring minds in Eur¬ 
ope. Some of the properties of the electron 
had been observed, but it was still far from 
being proven reality. Student Harvey 
Fletcher engaged in research with Dr. R. 
A. Millikan with an objective to measure 
exactly the electrical charge on the elec¬ 
tron. In this study Fletcher introduced a 
carrier (a sort of horse), which could be 
isolated and observed and on which one or 
more electrons could be placed as riders. 
This horse was a very tiny oil droplet made 
from non-volatile cloth oil with the aid 
of a drugstore atomizer. This oil-drop 
horse suspended in the air, responded to 
the pull of gravity and the bombardment 
of molecules of air, but an electrical field 
had no effect upon its movement until one 
placed on it an electron as a rider. By 
observing the action of the horse alone and 
then the horse plus one or more electron 
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riders under the influence of electrical and 
gravitation fields and then applying mathe¬ 
matics to the observations, it was possible 
to prove beyond all doubt that the electron 
was a particle of matter, that it did have a 
specific electrical charge and to measure 
that charge, and that every electron was 
like every other electron. In addition to 
this, by making observations of the way 
the droplet was jostled about by unseeable 
molecules of air, it was possible to count 
tihe number of molecules in what the 
chemist has called a “gram molecule” of 
matter. This turned out to be an extremely 
large number, approximately 15 followed 
by 25 ciphers for one pound of hydrogen. 
For this work Professor Millikan received 
the Nobel Prize in physics and Harvey 
Fletcher received the first Ph.D., Summa 
Cumma Laude, degree from the University 
of Chicago. 

These results may seem to the unin¬ 
itiated only mildly interesting, but when 
the scientists and engineers got hold of 
the facts revealed by this study and put 
them to work, it was possible to create 
vast new empires. The results enter in a 
fundamental way in the development of 
telephone and radio which bear our. 
thoughts around the globe in something 
less than the twinkling of an eye. Tele¬ 
vision, which is now possible in most 
American homes, and which will permit 
all to see world shaping and world shaking 
events as they happen, even though many 
thousands of miles away, is possible be¬ 
cause we have an exact knowledge of the 
electron. This knowledge also makes pos-. 
sible radar and sonar, talking motion pic¬ 
tures, and high quality recordings which 
make it possible to reproduce in our homes* 
the great music of the world with almost 
the fidelity enjoyed by listening in the con¬ 
cert hall. It helped us win World War II, 
and the wars of the future will be exten¬ 
sively fought by electrons performing the 
will of man in electrical robots. Indeed 
the full potential use of the electron for 
carrying out the purposes of' man has only 
yet been hinted at. 


About 1911 the Bell Telephone System 
was dreaming of creating a telephone 
system which would permit conversation 
across the continent. Sensing that the 
electron would aid in this. Dr. Jewett of 
the Bell System went out to recruit all the 
bright young electron physicists to work 
on this problem. Harvey Fletcher was 
very much sought after in this connection, 
but being a good Latter-day Saint, he 
sensed his obligation was to his people, 
returned to the staff of the Brigham Young 
University, and there continued to teach 
physics until 1916, when President Joseph 
F. Smith counseled him to go to New York 
and join the Bell System in research, but 
admonished him also to concentrate on 
building up the Church in that great city. 
Harvey has done both with great dis¬ 
tinction. 

When Harvey Fletcher entered the Bell 
System in 1916, it was becoming evident 
that a better understanding of acoustics 
(sound) was necessary if the telephone 
was to be improved, so he accepted an 
assignment to study in this dormant field 
in which little had been done since the days 
of Lord Raleigh of England and Herman 
von Helmholtz; of Germany. To make 
progress in this field, it was necessary to 
create sensitive measurement instruments. 
The electron he had isolated and measured 
was the key to this problem.. 

With his assistants, Harvey Fletcher set 
out in quest of a tremendous, and at that 
time tenuous, objective which was to 
create a perfect communication system, 
a system that would be so perfect one 
could not distinguish Between real speech 
and music and that communicated or re¬ 
produced by the system. It takes a cour¬ 
ageous mind and a pioneering instinct to 
engage in such a long range project. For 
most of us rewards must be dose at hand 
to encourage us on. This is not so for one 
with a pioneering spirit. The progress 
seemed slow, but in retrospect it was in¬ 
deed very rapid. First the physical proper¬ 
ties of speech and music were analyzed and 
(Continued on following page) 
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Nauvoo As Seen By A 
Boston Courier 
Correspondent 

In the month of July, 1847, J. H. Buck' 
ingham, son and publiser of the Boston 
Courier, Boston, Massachusetts, arrived in 
Chicago to attend, as a delegate, the River ' 
and Harbor Convention, then being held 
in that city, and as a reporter for his 
father’s paper. 

At the conclusion of this convention, 
having become intrigued with the now 


rapidly growing city on the shores of Lake 
Michigan and the West generally, he de- 
cided to visit, by stagecoach and steamer, 
various Illinois cities that were then in 
their infancy—and with the information 
gained, to write further articles for the 
Boston Courier. Among the places visited 
were: Peru, Peoria, Springfield, Jackson¬ 
ville, Alton, Galena and Nauvoo — the 
latter city having been but recently evacu¬ 
ated by the Mormon people. 

Writing of Chicago on July 5, 1847, 
he stated that that city at that time had a 


(Continued from preceding page) 

and their elements understood. Then 
microphones were, created which would 
translate with fidelity speech energies into 
eletrical energies, and loud speakers were 
made which would reverse this process. 

The first important consequence of this 
work was much improved telephone trans¬ 
mission, incidentally making possible the* 
high quality radio network. Another re¬ 
sult was the creation of a means for per¬ 
manently recording sound with great 
fidelity on a wax disc or on a magnetic 
tape; thus was born the “orthophonic 
phonograph” which came first into the 
American home in the early 1920’s. This 
was followed by the creation of loud 
speakers of great power and high fidelity. 
These were coupled to a high quality 
microphone through an electronic ampli¬ 
fier, and talking movies were born. 

During World War II, Harvey Fletcher 
directed his energies and that of his group 
to military (especially naval) problems. 
The sonar, underwater equivalent of radar, 
and an instrument of such power that no 
ship goes to sea in a modern war without 
it, has incorporated within it many features 
first elucidated in the laboratories presided 
over by Harvey Fletcher. Not least among 
his contributions to mankind are devices 
which help the deaf to hear and the dumb 
to speak. 

During the University of Chicago school 
days, Harvey Fletcher helped discover the 


basic information which enabled man to 
control electrons in evacuated space. An 
outcome of this was the creation of the 
electronic vacuum tube, or electronic valve, 
as the British call it. In his final years at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, shortly 
prior to his retirement, the group over 
which he presided found a way to control 
the movement of electrons in certain 
peculiar kinds of metals such as germanium. 
Thus was born the “transistor.” The far 
reaching results of this last discovery can 
only 'be guessed at, but already millions of 
transistors are being produced each year, 
mostly for military use, but it will not be 
long until billions of these new devices 
will be in use for the benefit and blessing 
of mankind. 

Harvey Fletcher would be the last to 
claim full credit for the tremendous field 
of human accomplishment outlined above. 
The work has been done by many hands 
and many minds toiling long hours in the 
laboratory, but it can be truly said of 
Harvey that he was a prime mover in this 
’important technological advancement. It 
was he who gave guidance and inspiration 
to the younger and less gifted men who 
were working with him to make his objec¬ 
tive dream come true. This dream of 
Harvey Fletcher’s and the will to pioneer 
in its accomplishment have been an im¬ 
portant factor in giving us the interesting 
new world in which we live; and the end 
is not yet. 
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population of nearly 20,000 people; that 
“it is a beautiful place, the most beautiful, 
at first sight, of any I have seen since I 
left New England. Its streets are broad 
and long, and all lined with trees. It is 
bordered by the Chicago or Skunk River 
and Lake Michigan and by a ten mile 
prairie.” 

While driving from Peoria, to Spring' 
field, Illinois, via stagecoach, he wrote of 
two Congressmen from Illinois who were 
fellow travelers. One of them was Abra' 
ham Lincoln, a Whig. “We started our 
trip in a grumbling humor, but our Whig 
Congressman (Lincoln) was determined 
to be good natured, and to keep all the 
rest so if he could; he told stories, and 
badgered his opponent (the other Con' 
gressman) who, it appeared, was an old 
personal friend, until we all laughed, in 
spite of the dismal circumstances in which 
we were placed.” 

On arriving at Nauvoo, he wrote a very 
interesting description of that City, as it 
looked in the summer of 1847, about a 
year and one'half after the main body of 
Mormon people had left. His minute des¬ 
cription of the Temple is perhaps the best 
we have from a contemporary before the 
structure was destroyed by fire in Novem' 
ber, 1848. 

“After wandering about Nauvoo for 
some time”, he wrote, “a small party con' 
eluded we would call on the widow of 
Joseph Smith, the prophet, and dine with 
her—she now kept a public house, at the 
sign of the ‘Nauvoo Mansion’. We found 
her at home and had considerable conver¬ 
sation with her. She is an intelligent 
woman, apparently about fifty years of 
age, rather large, and very good looking, 
with a bright sparkling eye, but a counten- 
ance of sadness when she is not talking; 
she must have been a handsome woman 
when some years younger. . . . After ob' 
taining considerable information, and fully 
gratifying a not altogether useless curiosity, 
we separated, highly pleased with our 
visit.” 

In concluding his article, Mr. Bucking' 
ham, the Boston Courier correspondent, 


made the following observations: “The 
history of the rise and progress of the 
Mormon delusion, of the causes of their 
downfall, and the means of their extern 
mination—for they are now as a race 
exterminated—will be, if it should ever be 
written, a romance of thrilling interest. 
No one can visit Nauvoo, and come away 
without a conviction that . . . the body 
of the Mormons were an industrious, hard' 
working and frugal people. In the history 
of the world there cannot be found such 
another instance of so rapid a rise of a 
city out of a wilderness—a city so well 
built, a territory so well cultivated ... if 
the authorities of Illinois had acted in good 
faith—if Governor Ford had had firmness 
and moral courage enough to do his duty 
and sustain the laws, which he pretended, 
and, I believe, intended to sustain, the 
race would not have been driven away by 
mobs to die of starvation, and disease and 
grief. A few are left at Nauvoo, and those 
are too poor to live honestly, too broken' 
hearted to work earnestly.” 

As Correspondent Buckingham con' 
eluded his article on Nauvoo, he little 
realised that Brigham Young and his peo' 
pie were just concluding a successful pil¬ 
grimage from Winter Quarters on the 
Missouri River to the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake-—then Mexican territory; that 
now, instead of “a race exterminated”, as 
he thought and wrote, these very people 
under strong leadership were about to lay 
the foundation of a great inland empire 
consisting of hundreds of cities and towns 
and hamlets; that the Mormon Battalion, 
having concluded its heroic march across 
tractless deserts and plains, was in that 
very month of July, 1847, taking over 
for the Government of the United States 
the Mexican Territory known as Cali' 
fomia; and that a few months later the 
work of certain members of that Battalion 
would be responsible for the discovery of 
gold on the south fork of the American 
Fiver near Sacramento which within two 
years brought to California over 200,000 
people and started that great state on its 
destiny. —::— 
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Our Pioneer Heritage 

Our complex living pattern of today is 
the grand aggregate of the past. We under' 
stand the present only in terms of what 
happened yesterday. Proper appreciation 
of the culture we how enjoy comes only if 
we can look back into the lives of those 
who gave us our heritage. If we see far¬ 
ther than did our grandfathers it is only 
because we stand on their shoulders to get 
our view. 

It has been aptly said that “he who 
knows only his own generation remains 
as a child”. Perhaps in our striving to 
gain wordly goods we miss the cultural 
viewpoint and inadvertently place our¬ 
selves in this juvenile category. Perhaps 
we need an awakening lest we sell our 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 

Our pioneer forebears planned and built 
for their posterity—always looking ahead; 
unselfish in their devotion to the future 
along with their own self preservation. 
Should we not do as much? Not only 
should we strive to adequately provide for 
our posterity in material goods but we 
should preserve for them and instill in 
them the spirit that made our pioneers 
great. It should be our solemn obligation 
to preserve at least samplings of our pio- 
ner culture that our children and grand¬ 
children may know more than their own 
generation. 

Much of the physical heritage is gone— 
the Old Bowery, the Old Tabernacle, the 
Social Hall and the Salt Lake Theatre. 
But we can rebuild the Old Fort, restore 
the Old City Hall and construct a Mormon 
Pioneer Village. More important, how¬ 
ever, is that we keep alive our spiritual 
heritage and the pioneer spirit that under: 
lies the physical aspects of our entire 
culture. 

To give to the idler is wicked. 

—Brigham Toung. 


Resolutions For 195 3 

While it is not our prerogative to inflict 
New Year’s resolutions on our readers 
may we suggest a few ideas for 1953: 

1. Deadlines —Keep ahead of them. 

2. Procrastination —Don’t let it steal 
your opportunities. 

3. Integrity —Keep it above reproach. 

4. Worry—Displace it with construc¬ 
tive thinking. 

5. Life —Live'it abundantly. 

6. Kepentence —Let it be an. everyday 
occurrence. 

7. Debt —Be it’s master. 

8. Interest —Let it pay you instead of. 
you paying it. 

9. Kindness —Let it garnish your 
thoughts and actions. 

10. Gossip —As you hear it, let it die. 

11. Time-—It is your greatest asset. 
Don’t kill it or abuse it. 

12. Relaxation —It will, prolong life. 

The Future of 
Old City Hall 

On January 8, 1866, just 87 years ago, 
Old City Hall was dedicated. It was a 
gala affair which occupied most of a day 
and evening. Many officials from far and 
wide, Mormon and non-Mormon alike, at¬ 
tended the ceremony, banquet and dance. 
Among the speakers for the occasion were 
President Brigham Young, Governor 
Charles Durkee and Mayor Abraham O. 
Smoot. 

Today this famous old edifice, stripped 
of its luxurious beauty and in its gaunt 
and grimey condition, promises only fur¬ 
ther decadance and possibly rasing if main¬ 
tained under city control. It now houses 
the City Offices of Weights and Measures 
and Oil Inspection. The upper story is 
partially partitioned into cells for housing 
female prisoners. 

However, there is a bright spot in its 

(Continued on following page) 
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David Carson Elected 
Lehi SUP Head 

By Dr. W. L. Worlton 

David Henry Carson, recently elected 
President of the Lehi Chapter of Sons of 
Utah Pioneers, was bom April 11, 1877, 
in Fairfeld, Utah County, Utah, a 
son of William Franklin and Rachel Lloyd 
Carson. 

What schooling he had was received at 
Fairfield. When but a youngster he began 
shearing sheep for a relative, Samuel D. 
Carson. Except for a few years spent in 
hauling freight to the mining camp of 
Mercur, he followed the sheep industry 
most of his life, for many years under the 
name of D. H. Carson Bros. 

From 1906-1908 he filled a mission to 
the Northern States for the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, while 
his wife cared for his interests and two 
chidren at home. At present he is a High 
Priest in the Lehi First Ward. During 
the year 1909 he moved from Fairfield to 
Lehi, where he still resides. He was 
elected Justice of the Peace for the Lehi 
Precinct in 1938, an office which he still 
holds. 

In 1901 he married Maria Degelbeck in 
the Salt Lake Temple. They are the par¬ 
ents of five girls and one boy, namely: 
Della (Circuit), Emily (deceased in 
1934), Velda (Bunker), Leona (Frost), 
Bertha (Mathewson), and Junior David 
(married to June Gregory). 


(Continued from preceding page) 

future. Plans are under way to renovate 
and restore it to its original condition. 
This is another of the proposed projects of 
the Sons of Utah Pioneers. It could then 
be converted into a museum and on a 99 
year lease from the city it would be main¬ 
tained as a historic landmark of beauty 
and a reminder of the cultural attainment 
of our pioneers instead of an eyesore to 
those that pass by who perhaps are secretly 
wishing that it might be a victim of pro¬ 
gress and make way for the modern. 


DAVID HENRY CARSON 
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Historical Observations 


Life In The Old Fort - 
Pioneer Square 
Great Salt Lake City 

January 1, 1848 

Saturday, New Years Day, 1848, was 
mild and pleasant in the Old Fort. In the 
afternoon the people convened in the 
bowery, which had been erected in the 
center' of the Fort, to have read to them 
once again the Epistle prepared by the 
“Twelve”, the oracles of Church at then- 
encampment 20 miles east of South Pass 
and signed for in behalf of the General 
Authorities by President Brigham Young 
and Willard Richards. Referring to this 
occasion, Eliza R. Snow, in her journal 
wrote on Thursday, January 6, 1848: 

“New Years Day, the laws were read 
.and sanctioned for the good order of this 
place.” 

Parties were held in several of the homes 
commemorating the advent of the New 
Year. At the home of Brother Eleazer 
Miller and his wife, Rebecca, there was 
quite a memorable occasion. After dinner, 
the guests were advised by the hostess that 
she had invited those present with the 
consent of her husband and then requested 
Sister Patty Bartlett Sessions to offer the 
invocation. Conforming to this request. 
Sister Sessions arose and stated — that 
being a guest and within the home of the 
hostess, she would gladly act in accordance 
with the request. At the conclusion of her 
prayer, Eliza R. Snow arose and pro¬ 
nounced a blessing upon Sister Miller, her 
home and family. 

There were, in addition to the sisters 
present, five of the brethren, four of whom 
spoke. Brother Levi Jackman, in his re¬ 
marks, observed that there was more intel¬ 
ligence in the hearts of the sisters there 
that afternoon than could be found in the 
hearts of all the crowned heads of Europe. 


At the request of the hostess. Brother 
Eleazer Miller, her husband, dismissed the 
occasion. 

January 4, 1848 

An interesting event occured at the 
home of Jedediah M. Grant in the Old 
Fort on Tuesday, January 4,1848. Brother 
Grant had been requested to compile the 
history of the migration of the second 
Pioneer Camp from Winter Quarters to 
the Great Salt Lake Valley . At his invi¬ 
tation Eliza R. Snow brought her two little 
journals in which she had recorded the 
main events of the trek across the plains 
until the arrival in the valley of the 
Jedediah M. Grant Company with which 
she had travelled. The entire day and most 
of Wednesday, January 5th were occupied 
in reviewing the entries which Aunt Eliza 
had recorded in her journal and in the 
writing up in its entiretly of the history of 
the second company in its migration from 
Winter Quarters to the Great Salt Lake 
Valley. 

One of the entries in Aunt Eliza’s jour¬ 
nal under date of September 27, 1847 tells 
of the deaths of the wife and daughter of 
Jedediah M. Grant. 

“While enroute from Winter Quarters 
to the Salt Lake Valley, there was a re¬ 
markably small amount of sickness and 
but few deaths in the large second com¬ 
pany which arrived at its destination about 
October 1st, 1847. 

‘The grim reaper struck heavily, how¬ 
ever, in the little family of Captain 
Jedediah M. Grant and his wife Caroline. 
While travelling along the Sweetwater, 
about 200 miles west of Fort Johns, on 
September 2, 1847, their 4 l /i months old 
baby, Margaret S. Grant, died and was 
buried by the side of the trail.” 

On hearing of this sad event. Sister 
Eliza R. Snow wrote to Sister Grant the 
following poetic lines: 
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Mourn not for that sweet gem that’s gone 
Although you prised it dear; 

The resurrection morning dawn 
Is drawing very near 

It was your own and your’s ’twill be 
In seasons yet to come. 

Yes, in the next eternity 
’Twill ornament your home. 

Her spirit’s mould was loveliness 
Replete with placid charms 
She’s gone in perfect holiness 
To rest in Jesus’ arms. 

’Twas a sweet child — a precious gem 
A rosebud borne away 
That beauteous on the parent stem 
Will bloom in future day. 

The rigors of the journey, the delicacy 
of her own health and the deep sorrow 
she suffered at the death of her baby girl 
caused Sister Caroline Grant to gradually 
fail in strength and vitality. On Tuesday, 
September 14th, while encamped for a day 
where, as Eliza R. Snow journalized, “the 
mountains were very grand—-ridge rising 
after ridge in front of me—the clouds 
sometimes obscuring the distant ridges,” 
Aunt Eliza visited with Sister Caroline 
who, she thought, was “improving a little.” 
Twelve days later, however, while crossing 
the Bear River Country in Wyoming, 
about 200 miles west of Fort Johns, just 
24 days after the death of her baby, Sister 
Caroline Grant passed away. The follow' 
ing day Captain Jedediah M. Grant, with 
a horse team and wagon in which lay his 
dead wife, passed the slow moving caravan 
on his way to the valley. Arriving there, 
the-fi rst funeral services of a mother in 
Israel in the new Lome of the saints was 
held and in the virgin soil of the valley, she 
was laid to rest. 

Thursday, January 6, 1848 

The weather in the Salt Lake Valley 
in the early days of January, 1848, was 
mild and pleasant. It had rained some and 
the ground wasdamp, yet the people were 
very comfortable Jn their iog_and adobe 
homes in the Old-Fort.-- C 


A Desciption Of 
Old City Hall 

From the files of the Daily Telegraph 
quoting the Journal History of the Church, 
comes an interesting description of Old 
City Hall as it appeared on the day -of 
dedication, January 8, 1866: 

“The. City Hall is sixty feet in length 
and breadth, and is therefore exactly 
square on the plan. It was built two 
stories high, and was surmounted by a 
domed octagon tower, rising out of the 
center of the building on a square base. 
The front of the Hall is of cut stone, with 
carved window dressings. The other sides 
are of squared rock. A very heavy cornice, 
enriched with elaborate brackets of an 
antique order, engirts the upper portion of 
the building, and supports a deep balus' 
trade running around the building, which 
is suitably vaned by pediments at short 
distances. Over the principal entrance we 
have an overhanging balcony, accessible 
from the upper hall. 

(Continued on following pageJ 


At the home of Apostle John Taylor a 
group of friends assembled to be enter' 
tained by that gracious host through his 
showing to them, through the medium of 
his Camera Obscura, many pictures which 
he had gathered in his travels. Eliza R. 
Snow was among those present and re' 
cords in her journal for that day that their 
host’s “conversation was very interesting.” 
Among other things, in speaking of the 
trials and problems that daily confronted 
them as individuals and as a people in the 
pioneering of their new country, he com' 
pared their situation to a traveler going 
down the Missouri River on a raft where 
the snags beheld at a distance ahead, 
seemed thick and impassable, but as the 
snags were approached a way could always 
be found by the traveler to row past them 
without difficulty; that when night fell and 
all was dark, one could always tie up his 
raft and lay still until the dawning of the 
next day. 
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THE PIONEER 


Proceedings of Stake 
Presidency an d High 
Council in Executive, 
Eegislative, and 
Judicial Capacity 

Great Salt La\e City Stal{e 1847-48. 

The Stake Presidency and High Council 
met- in Great Salt Lake City for the first 
time October 4, 1847, 7:00 p.m. at the 
John Smith cabin. There were present: 
President John Smith and his Counselors: 
Charles C. Rich and John Young and the 
following named High Counselors: Henry 
G. Sherwood, Thomas Grover, Levi Jack- 
man, John Murdock, Daniel Spencer, 
Lewis Abbot, Ira Eldredge, Edson Whip¬ 
ple, Shadrack Roundy, John Vance, Wil- 
liard Snow and Abraham Owen Smoot. 

By this time the people were fairly well 
located in their log and adobe cabins and 
it was quite natural that their next con- % 
cern would be the building of a grist mill 
in which to grind into flour the wheat, 
barley and oats which they had been so 
busily planting in the newly plowed virgin 
soil of the valley. 

President John Smith, as the first busi¬ 
ness of the meeting, asked for President 
Brigham Young’s views in regard to build¬ 
ing a grist mill on City Creek. Lorenzo 
D. Young, brother of President Young 
made reply that Brother Young desired 
the privilege of building a mill on City 


fContinued from preceding page) 

“The ground floor contains six spacious 
rooms used for police and other purposes. 
Pilaster architraves adome the windows 
and doors of the rooms, which are superbly 
grained in mahogany and root oak, and 
reflect great credit on the artists engaged. 

“The principal rooms are richly car¬ 
peted, and furnished with all the acces¬ 
sories requisite for the purposes intended. 
The building, as a whole, had an air of 
solidity and substantiality; and although 
on account of its erection on a street of a 


Creek for his own use and that if others 
should build a mill there, he, Brother 
Brigham, would satisfy (or pay), them 
for it. Brother Sherwood then arose and 
stated that this was his understanding 
also concerning President Young’s desires. 

Ira Eldredge then reported that The 
Mill Company wished to build the grist 
mill on Mill Creek; that they had no 
means to spare to build on City Creek. 
Further that should they build on City 
Creek now they, perhaps, would have to 
soon tear it down to remove it to Mill 
Creek the next year. 

Several other members of the High 
Council spoke to the question; some in¬ 
ferring that the Mill Creek site was too 
far south, especially until the people 
learned more about the disposition of the 
Indians. 

Counselor Charles C. Rich took the 
floor and spoke in favor of indemnifying 
The Mill Company against all losses that 
mi ght be incurred incident to the building 
of the mill. 

Officers of The Mill Company then 
proposed selling their mill property to the 
High Council but Council members made 
reply that the Council had no means with 
which to purchase same. 

As the concluding business of this, the 
first High Council Meeting in the Great 
Salt Lake City Stake, Counselor Charles 
C. Rich advised members on the illness 
of his mother and asked for the prayers 
of the members in her behalf. 

Meeting adjourned. 


descending grade it looks somewhat lower 
than it really is, it is still a very fair feature 
in our city architecture and reflects great 
credit on the architect, Mr. Folsom, who 
designed the building; and also Mr. Tay- 
son and Mr. John Tullidge, the former of 
whom executed the plastering work, and 
the latter had the very execellent painting 
and graining under his supervision.” 

The clock which adorned the tower and 
the large bell set in the cupola are not 
mentioned in this description having been 
added to the structure the following year. 
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January , 1953 


Sugarhouse SUP Holds 
Annual Party 

By Harry J\[. Poll 

| The Sugarhouse Chapter of the Sons of 

;t Utah Pioners held its annual Christmas 
party at Rosecrest Ward, December 29th 
at 7:00. p.m. The program and meeting 
*! was under the direction of Bernard P. 
Brockbank. Guest speaker of the evening 
was Elbert R. Curtis. 

i Highlight of the evening was a progress 

report by Horace A. Sorensen on the Mor- 
I mon Pioneer Village to be constructed on 
the old State Prison site. At a previous 
meeting of the Chapter, it was announced 
that one of the early landmarks of the city 
was marked for destruction. A decision 
was then made by the group to obtain the 
building in question and reconstruct it as a 
I part of the Pioneer Village. 

In his report, Chairman Sorensen of 


the Park and Museum Committee, des¬ 
cribed the landmark as the only remaining 
home of Brigham Young in the Salt Lake 
Valley. It is located on South Temple at 
Second East. The home, now owned by 
Heber C. Egbert of Salt Lake City, was 
officially presented to the Sugarhouse 
Chapter of the S U P. Acceptance was 
made by Karl B. Hale, club president. 
Mr. Egbert had with him pictures of the 
old home as it appeared before an addition 
was made to it in recent years. 

As soon as feasible, the job of dismant¬ 
ling, moving and reconstructing at a suit¬ 
able spot in the Pioneer Village area will 
take place. As the project progresses, 
further reports on it will be forthcoming. 
This action is just the beginning of a series 
of such conservation measures which will 
be undertaken by various chapters of the 
SUP and eventually cluminate in the 
building of a pioneer village comparable 
to any in the nation. 



BRIGHAM YOUNG HOME 
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ON YOUR WAY TO 

ALTA AND BRIGHTON 

f 

i 

SUCCESS TO THE PIONEER 

Stop and get your 

Ski Needs 

i 

! 

THROUGH 1953 

at the NEW 

| 


Holladay Sports 

4756 Highland Drive 

Holladay, Utah 

Phone 87-0765 

i 

☆ 

W. R. WHITE CO. 



FOR FLOWERS 

1 

1625 Wall Avenue 

OGDEN, UTAH 

Dial 3-2744 



"A Gift of Enduring Memories" 


☆ 

PORTER FLORAL 


SHOP 



ROY, UTAH 


Phone 7765 


BETTY BRISTOL 

• SPECIAL BUTTONS 

• MONOGRAMS 


BEST WISHES FOR THE 


NEW YEAR 

• HEMSTITCHING 

Ogden J. C. Penney Bldg. 


Watson - Tanner 
Clothing Co. 



370 - 24th St. 

We Are Happy 

DIAL 7491 

OGDEN 


to Have the Privilege of Printing 

The Pioneer 

*ViAual 


PRINTERS 

PUBLISHERS 


23 EAST FIRST SOUTH 
Salt Lake City 6, Utah 













































SAME CONVENIENT 
SOUTH EAST 
EASIEST OF TERMS. 


Our Buyer is there now making 
purchases of the finest furniture 
that is beinq shown by the lead¬ 
ing furniture makers of the 
Americas. South East will con¬ 
tinue to always be the FIRST 
WITH THE FINEST. 


What's Left! 

UP 

TO 

50 % 

OFF! 

Now you can put that furni¬ 
ture you've always wanted in 
your home. CLEARANCE OF 
REMAINING STOCKS. 


No added charges here. 



HORACE A. SORENSEN, Mgr. 































